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through regional associations and through committees of the National Education
Association dominated by college educators.
In so far as the standardization movement gave some order to the college
entrance chaos that had been precipitated by the vast expansion of secondary educa-
tion, it was a modernizing influence, but in its effort to limit college entrance studies
to the accepted academic studies, it exerted a traditionalizing brake on curriculum
development. However, the practical, differentiated, and learner-oriented trends were
not to be denied. No other nation had ever tried to educate 80 to 90 percent of its
secondary school age population, let along try to do it in a comprehensive secondary
school. It was literally something new under the sun.
It meant that students with a much wider range of social and economic
background as well as of scholastic aptitude were going to the public high schools than
ever before. It meant that also the aim of college preparation was no longer the
dominant purpose of the high school. Whereas about 75 percent of the high school
graduates had gone on to college in 1900, only about 25 percent of high school
graduates were going to college in 1950. With these changes, it became clear that the
traditional elite and relatively exclusive character of secondary education must give
way to a kind of secondary education that would meet the needs of the vast majority
of students it dealt with. As early as 1917,80 percent of the public higji schools in the
North Central Region offered courses in manual training and home economics; more
than 70 percent had typing and music; and over 40 percent, art. And the Smith-
Hughes Act granting federal funds for vocational education was just being passed in
that year.
So, for the next fifty years subjects and courses expanded enormously. The high
schools were flooded with specialized courses in English, social studies, science,
mathematics, commercial and vocational studies, home economics, art, music, foreign
languages, and physical education, to say nothing of driver education, auto mechanics,
or radio electronics. This multiplication of subjects meant that the elective system
became common practice, and the subject curriculum of separate, isolated, and
discrete subjects carried the day. The University of Chicago recognized the trend as
early as 1911 by accepting for entrance three units in English, seven units from the
other academic fields (mathematics, science, foreign language, and history), and as
many as five units in any other high school subject.
Meanwhile, modernity in American higher education was symbolized by the rise
of the comprehensive university to overshadow the undergraduate liberal arts college.
In the large university's professional, technical, and graduate schools was most clearly
to be seen the growing predominance of the secular and scientific, the practical and
professional, the differentiated and specialized, and research-mindedness.
In the middle of the nineteenth century the four-year college had been the
prevailing institution of higher education in the United States. However, by the middle
of the twentieth century it had lost its unique position, as the junior college nibbled
away at its first two years and as professional and technical education started to bite
into its second two years. The professionalization of the liberal arts colleges was
another symbol of the modernization trends. The undergraduate colleges themselves